driven by financial eligibility. Although flexibility opens up new oppor-
tunities and a greater variety of choices, it may also represent obstacles
to prompt decision making because a much larger number of actors will
now be discussing a much greater variety of possible solutions.

In practice, perhaps the struggle for the optimum solution will result
in disagreement, stalemate, and ultimately, lack of effective programs
and actions. That is one of the major challenges to be confronted.

This conference presented an opportunity to recommend a vision
and innovative approach that will pull together the divergent partici-
pants and result in effective decision making.

This conference was the seventh major conference to address the
issue of more effective urban transportation. It carries on a tradition
dating back 36 years to the 1957 conference in Hartford, Connecticut,
during which members of the highway community and professional
planners debated whether construction of urban Interstate highways
should be suspended until comprehensive land use plans could be
adopted. The 1958 conference in Sagamore, New York, was attended
by elected officials and highway engineers who discussed building the
urban Interstate highway system. The challenge at the time was to open
up the country to rapid post-World War II development. It was seen
largely in the context of highway engineering at a time when study
techniques were still crude.

The 1962 conference in Hershey, Pennsylvania, was held to resolve
the conflicts between highway officials, and federal housing officials
and land use planners, who wished to see urban values and urban
planning become a more central part of transportation decision making
and argued that transportation is more than an engineering challenge.

The 1965 conference in Williamsburg, Virginia, was sponsored by
the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi-
cials, the National League of Cities, and the National League of Coun-
ties. Announced at the Williamsburg conference were a number of
resolves to encourage a cooperative planning process, a desire that
transportation decisions be driven by urban values and goals, a hope
that urban highways be consistent with regional and local land use
plans, and a plea that a continuing transportation planning process be
established.

The 1971 conference in the Poconos, Pennsylvania, was the first
sponsored by the Transportation Research Board. Ted Holmes, of the
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA), who was long regarded as
the father of urban transportation planning, advocated greater atten-
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